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The  opinion  held  by  many  that  canals  and  water  routes 
have  lost  their  value  for  internal  commerce,  has  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  thev 
been  of  greater  use.  Only  in  the  years  1861,  1862,  1863, 
when  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  routes  were  closed 
against  Northern  commerce  by  the  war,  have  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals  carried  as  much  grain  as  during  the  past  season, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  the  lowest  prices  ever 
charged  by  railroads  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  carrying 
trade.  In  187-1  their  lowest  rates  for  carrying  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  8  cents.  This  season 
they  cut  this  down  at  one  time  to  ^\  cents.  This  shows  that 
our  canals  have  not  only  carried  large  amounts  at  a  low  price, 
but  they  are  to  be  credited  with  the  fact  that  they  have  bene- 
fited the  public  by  forcing  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  rates 
to  a  point  that  they  have  either  lost  money  in  order  to 
break  down  canal  competition,  or  their  charges  heretofore  have 
been  too  hiah. 

But  the  amount  saved  in  transportation  is  not  the  full 
measure  of  the  benefits  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens  of  low 
tolls'  and  cheap  transportation.    These  have  enabled  us  to 
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send  vast  quantities  of  grain  and  other  products  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  which  could  not  have  been  sold  there  if 
they  had  been  burdened  with  the  pooling  rates  of  railroads. 
They  form  combinations,  for  by  doing  so  they  help  many 
roads  to  make  dividends  which  could  not  be  earned  if  there 
was  free  competition.  The  policy  of  railroads  is  to  make  their 
profits  by  combinations  not  by  competition.  By  a  division  of 
commerce  among  them,  each  tries  to  make  dividends  not  by 
the  amount  they  shall  carry  but  by  the  rates  of  their  charges. 
In  this  way  undue  amounts  of  their  capital  stocks  or  invest- 
ments in  unwise  enterprises  are  made  profitable  at  the  public 
cost.  By  this  system  the  more  railroads  we  have  the  greater 
will  be  the  tax  upon  transportation.  This  defeats  the  very 
end  for  which  they  were  incorporated  and  the  objects  sought 
to  be  gained  by  our  State  when  it  gave  up  its  right  to  charge 
canal  tolls  upon  some  of  them.  The  water  route  during  the 
last  two  summers  has  checked  this  system. 

The  cost  of  carrying  our  products  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  has  been  . so  much  reduced  that  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  turned  in  our  favor;  the  currency  of  our  country  has 
been  lifted  up  to  a  par  with  specie,  and  the  wealth  which  it 
has  3'ielded  to  our  producers  gives  hopes  to  all  classes  of  more 
prosperous  times.  No  one  can  study  the  statistics  of  the  past 
two  years,  who  will  not  see  that  the  better  state  of  things, 
and  the  hope  of  the  future,  which  now  dawns  upon  us,  are 
mainly  due  to  our  canal  and  water  routes,  without  which  we 
should  tnot  have  had  such  a  volume  of  exports,  nor  such  a 
wide  margin  iu  our  favor  in  our  commerce  with  the  world. 

This  truth  is  made  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
enabled  us  to  sell  our  products  to  Europe,  although  low  prices 
ruled  there.  Heretofore  w7e  have  only  looked  for  markets 
abroad  when  wTar|or  famine  have  made  for  them  unusual  de- 
mands. This  year  we  have  been  able  to  sell  to  them  more 
than  ever,  although  [the  prices  of  grain,  ,vjc,  have  fallen 
off.  In  the  first  week  in  October,  1877,  the  price  of  English 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  6s.  7d.  to  6s.  per  bushel,  and  in 
the  corresponding  week  in  1878  it  was  5s.  8d.  to  5s  5d.  per 
bushel.    We  have  a  right  therefore  to  hope  that  hereafter  we 
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can  produce  and  carry  so  cheaply  that  we  shall  gain  perma- 
nent instead  of  accidental  markets.  This  hope  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  heretofore  when  there  has  been  a  call, 
from  Europe,  the  carriers  have  put  up  their  charges  so  high 
that  they  have  made  most  of  the  profits,  and  at  the  same  ti  me 
have  lessened  the  amount  that  we  have  sold.  But  during  the 
past  year  we  have  seen  what  has  never  before  happened  in 
our  history,  the  largest  exports  with  the  lowest  prices  for  car- 
rying. If  we  can  hold  to  this  cheap  transportation,  new  life 
will  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  business.  This  is  not  a  fact 
which  concerns  commerce  alone,  the  money  it  brings  us  circu- 
lates from  hand  to  hand,  and  reaches  every  form  of  labor,  and 
diffuses  general  prosperity.  It  touches  the  great  problem 
upon  which  the  progress  and  wealth  of  our  country  depends  : 
"  How  are  we  to  sell  our  products  to  the  people  of  other  lands  ?" 
This  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  cheap  water  routes  which 
control  railroad  charges.  We  see  that  the  moment  the  canals 
are  closed  by  winter,  the  railroads  put  up  their  rates  far  beyond 
any  difference  the  season  can  make  in  the  cost  of  their  busi- 
ness. Last  summer  the  railroad  charges  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  at  times  were  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat;  now  they  are 
about  ten  cents.  Railroad  directors  are  trustees  for  stock- 
holders, and  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  best  profits  they  can 
for  those  whose  interests  are  confided  tc  their  care ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Legislature  and  public  officers  are  trustees  for 
the  people,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  cheapen  transportation  for 
the  public  welfare.  This  should  be  done  by  helping  our  boat- 
men by  giving  them  facilities  for  competition. 

THE  BRITISH  ROUTE  THROUGH  CANADA. 

While  there  is  so  much  reason  for  congratulation  about  the 
improved  commerce  of  our  State,  it  is  threatened  from  a  new 
quarter.  Our  canals  and  railroads  alike  are  endangered  in  the 
near  future  by  the  water  route  through  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  three  or  four  years  from  this  date,  British 
steamships  of  nearly  two  thousand  tons  will  lie  at  the  docks 
at  Chicago,  and  other  lake  ports,  unloading  their  merchandise' 
or  receiving  their  cargoes  of  grain,  provisions,  &c.    While  we 
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have  undervalued  and  neglected  our  water  channels,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  steadily  pursued  a  policy  which  will  give 
it  a  water  way  into  the  heart  of  our  county,  and  which  will 
make  seaports  of  our  great  lake  cities,  with  which  it  can  hold 
direct  commerce  by  a  route  under  its  sole  control  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  river. 

Few  commercial  events  of  this  century  equal  the  importance 
of  the  completion  of  this  design.  At  Cleveland  and  Toledo* 
in  Ohio,  British  vessels  will  approach  near  to  the  centre  of 
the  population  and  production  of  our  Union,  which  is  now 
north  of  Cincinnati.  This  centre,  as  is  shown  by  the  census 
reports,  is  steadily  moving  westward  toward  a  point  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  two  great  cities,  which  »even  now  are 
of  more  commercial  importance  than  any  in  our  country  ex- 
cept New  York.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore are  marginal  towns,  tying  upon  the  eastern  edge  of  our 
continent,  and  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  population 
and  production. 

The  report  of  Division  Engineer  Evershed  appended  hereto 
gives  a  statement  of  the  character,  condition  and  progress  of 
this  British  route. 

From  Chicago  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  western 
borders  of  this  State,  the  British  will  have  the  use  in  common 
with  ourselves,  of  the  Lakes,  through  which  the  past  season, 
grain  has  been  carried  for  less  than  two  cents  a  bushel.  They 
will  not  have  to  tranship  or  elevate  their  grain  as  Americans 
must  do,  who  send  it  through  the  Erie  canal  or  by  the  rail- 
roads; they  can  continue  their  voyages  through  Lake  Ontario, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  ocean  to  Europe,  without  making 
changes  of  cargo,  aud  free  trom  all  charges  of  storage,  ele- 
-  ^  vating,  &c.    They  will  only  have  to  pay  tolls  at  the  locks  on 

the  Welland  Canal,  and  on  the  river  above  Montreal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  products  that  go  through  our  State,  must  be 
transhipped  at  Buffalo  or  Oswego,  must  pay  elevating,  and 
canal  or  railroad  charges,  and  in  New  York,  must  be  ware- 
housed and  put  into  vessels.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
lake  and  Erie  canal  route,  the  cost  of  carrying  grain  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  is  not  less  than  8  15-100  cents  per 
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bushel,  while  the  cost  of  carrying  it  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,, 
when  the  Welland  canal  and  other  locks  are  finished,  will  not 
be  more  than  six  cents.  At  Montreal  the  vessels  will-  be 
nearer  to  London  than  at  New  York,  they  will  have  their 
cargoes  on  board,  and  will  be  on  their  way  to  Europe.  We 
now  find  ourselves  carried  back  to  the  questions  which  agi- 
tated our  State  more  than  sixty  years  ago  and  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal.  Then,  as  now,  commerce 
was  turning  from  us  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  The  British 
and  Canadian  Governments  are  so  confident  that  they  can 
wrest  the  trade  of  the  West  from  us,  that  they  have  nearly 
completed  works  which  will  cost  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  is  in  addition  to  about  twenty- four  millions 
spent  in  earlier  improvements,  making  about  fifty-four  mil- 
lions paid  out  to  gain  the  great  prize  they  seek — the  control 
of  the  carrying  trade  from  the  heart  of  our  country  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  do  not  fear  our  railroads. 
While  we  are  neglecting  our  water  routes  they  spare  no  cost 
to  perfect  theirs.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Evershed's 
report  show  that  they  not  only  spend  freely  to  gain  their  ends 
but  that  every  dollar  is  well  and  honestly  used  and  that  the 
work  done  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind  :  "  I  would  say  a  few 
"  tuords  in  praise  of  the  very  excellent  engineering  abilities 
"  displayed  both  in  their  location  and  construction  ;  of  the 
"massive  character  of  the  various  structures  both  in  the  old 
"work  and  in  the  new  wtdch  is  replacing  it;  and  of  the 
"  admirable  stccte  of  repair  in  which  the  old  work  has  been 
"  kept,  under  the  same  effective  engineer  department,  which  is 
"  sntirely  removed  from  politics  and  has  yet  to  be  accused  of 
" 'having  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  it.  Three  years 
u  from  now,  ivhen  the  whole  enlargement  is  finished,  Canada 
"  can  boast  of  having  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  largest 
"  and  most  substantial  canals  in  the  world!' 

The  diversion  of  trade  through  the  British  route  is  not 
merely  a  thing  to  be  feared  in  the  future.  At  this  time, 
before  theiv  work  is  done,  it  is  shown  by  reports  that  every 
step  in  these  improvements  has  been  followed  by  an  increase 
of  trade.    What  has  been  done  since  186(3  has  made  the 
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grain  carrying  trade  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  it  was 
before  that  date.  Even  with  the  present  size  of  the  Welland 
locks  vessels  loaded  with  lumber  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
sometimes  pass  through  them  to  the  English  market. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  TO  SAVE  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RO  UTE  f 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  have  forced  upon  us  the  question, 
what  can  we  do  to  save  the  commerce  of  our  State  ?  This 
concerns  not  only  the  canals,  but  our  railroads,  our  merchants, 
our  manufacturers,  our  farmers,  and  every  other  class  of  our 
citizens.  The  danger  is  one  that  threatens  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  towns.  The  undersigned 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  peril  to  our  interest  can  be  averted 
if  a  wise  policy  is  pursued  by  our  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments. In  the  first  place  we  must  find  out  what  can  be  done 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  carrying  by  the  American  water  route. 
This  is  made  up  of  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals  and  the  Hudson  river.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  condition  of  this  line,  will  show  what  should  be  done  to 
make  it  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past :  the  great 
channel  of  commere,  giving  life  to  business,  value  to  prop- 
erty, wealth  and  population  to  our  State. 

To  avoid  confusion,  the  details  of  plans,  the  reports  of 
Division  Engineers,  and  the  statements  of  business  men  a*e 
annexed,  so  that  each  is  given  in  full.  I  have  availed  myself 
not  only  of  scientific  reports,  and  the  examinations  made  by 
engineers  upon  our  lakes  and  canals,  but  also  of  the  experi- 
ence of  men  of  practical  skill  in  their  navigation,  to  learn 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  channels  of  our  internal 
commerce. 

Mr.  Alonzo  Richmond,  formerly  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Buffalo,  has  sent  me  a  letter  about  the  lake  naviga- 
tion, which  is  annexed  to  this  report.  It  shows  that  there 
are  obstructions  which  limit  the  draft  of  vessels  on  the  lakes 
to  about  fourteen  feet.  When  the  Welland  locks  are  com- 
pleted they  will  not  admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than 
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thirteen  and  one-half  feet.  Mr.  Richmond  proves  that  by 
removing  these  obstructions,  vessels  can  get  twenty  feet 
depth  of  waiter  at  all  points  between  the  upper  lake  ports  and 
Buffalo.  As  soon  as  an  increase  is  gained,  even  of  a  single 
foot,  it  will  (jive  advantage  to  the  vessels  going  to  Buffalo 
over  those  which  pass  through  the  Welland  canal.  There 
are  now  propellers  running  upon  the  lakes  that  carry  over 
two  thousand  tons,  which  can  add  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  when  they  get  an  increase  of  a  foot  to  their 
draft.  When  twenty  feet  of  water  is  gained  these  steamers  can 
carry  3,500  tons,  or  nearly  as  much  as  large  steamships  upon 
the  ocean.  The)'  can  also  take  in  tow  large  barges  loaded  with 
lumber,  grain  or  provisions,and  in  this  way  are  enabled  to  carry 
for  less  than  ocean  steamers.  By  these  means  wheat  can  be  car- 
ried to  Buffalo  for  a  very  small  cost.  Years  past  the  rates  have 
ranged  from  three  to  fifteen  cents.  Our  Government  should  at 
once  enter  upon  this  work  if  it  wishes  to  save  commerce 
upon  the  American  route.  The  States  which  would  be  largely 
benefited  have  been  taxed  heavily  to  make  improvements  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  some  of  these,  like  the  work 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  designed  to  divert  com- 
merce from  northern  channels.  If  the  lakes  are  thus  im- 
proved, products  can  be  carried  to  Buffalo  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  carrying  them  to  the  head  of  the  Welland  canal. 
What  we  shall  thus  gain  will  lessen  the  difference  of  cost  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian  route. 

The  next  links  in  the  long  chain  of  our  water  route  are 
the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals.  If  one  foot  can  be  added  to  their 
general  depth  it  will  add  fifty  tons  to  the  load  of  each  boat. 
This  can  be  done  by  lowering  the  bottom  in  some  places,  and 
by  raising  the  banks  in  others.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to 
our  boats  the  moment  the  work  is  begun,  for  while  the  loads 
cannot  be  increased  until  the  whole  is  finished,  yet  the 
expense  and  time  of  towage  will  be  less  over  each  mile  that  is 
deepened.  I  have  ordered  careful  surveys  to  be  made,  which 
show  the  cost  and  advantages  of  doing  this.  Other  plans 
have  been  prepared  for  adding  to  the  length  of  locks,  which 
are  valuable.    At  this  time  those  using  the  canals  are  gen- 
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erally  in  favor  of  first  getting  more  water,  as  it  will  give 
more  tonnage  to  boats  now  in  use,  without  requiring  any 
change  in  their  size.  As  there  are  about  four  thousand  of 
these,  the  saving  in  cost  to  owners  will  amount  to  a  large 
sum. 

I  have  also  directed  plans  to  be  made  for  using  the  water 
which  passes  through  the  locks  to  open  and  shut  the  gates, 
and  to  draw  the  boats  in  and  out  of  their  chambers.  A  great 
saving  can  thus  be  made  in  time.  When  it  is  seen  that  the 
people  of  this  State  mean  to  hold  their  commercial  supremacy 
and  the  control  of  their  business  by  means  of  their  canals, 
the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  practical  men  will  be  exerted 
to  devise  other  ways  of  lessening  the  cost  of  transporation.  • 

The  last  link  in  our  water  route  is  the  Hudson  River.  The 
character  of  this  river,  a  little  below  Albany,  has  heretofore 
made  troublesome  obstLcles,  creating  shifting  bars,  and  making 
changes  in  the  channels  which  were  very  hurtful  to  its  com- 
merce. At  at  early  day  vessels  drawing  only  six  feet  of 
water  were  frequently  delayed  man\^  hours  in  getting  over 
these  bars,  and  the  draft  was  practically  reduced  to  about  five 
feet. 

Many  plaus  were  tried  to  overcome  these  difficulties  which 
proved  to  be  abortive.  Since  18G7  the  method  devised  by 
General  Newton  has  been  successful.  The  channel  is  now  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide  from  Albany  to  New  Baltimore.  This  s}~stem  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  depth  of  the  channel,  and  cheapen  and 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  river.  This  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  lakes,  canals,  and  river,  shows  that  much  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  character,  and  increase  the  capacity,  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  our  route,  and  prevent  the  diversion  of 
commerce  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  While  that  will  be  the 
cheapest  route  from  the  lake  ports  to  Europe  for  vessels  loaded 
with  grain,  yet  if  we  reduce  the  difference  to  a  small  mar- 
gin, there  are  other  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  the 
great  current  of  commerce  through  our  canals.  The  harbor  of 
NewYork  is  always  open,  while  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice 
one-third  of  the  year.    It  is  true  that  it  is  shut  up  in  the 
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months  when  the  carrying  trade  is  slack  and  expensive,  still 
it  is  a  drawback  to  the  Canadian  route. 

There  is  one  commercial  rule  which  will  turn  the  scale  in 
our  favor,  if  the  improvements  spoken  of  are  made.  The 
produce  which  the  West  sends  to  the  seaboard,  or  to  Europe, 
has  a  choice  of  markets  if  it  is  carried  through  this  State. 
The  home  market  takes  the  largest  share  of  all  that  is  raised 
at  the  West.  WThen  grain  and  provisions  reach  New  York 
the  owners  have  the  choice  of  selling  here,  or  of  sending  into 
adjoining  States,  or  of  shipping  it  to  a  great  number  of  for- 
eign parts,  in  Europe  or  South  America.  Whatever  is  sent 
through  the  St.  Lawience  route, as  well  as  by  the  Mississippi, 
will  lose  this  advantage,  and  will  have  to  take  the  risk  of 
fewer  markets.  Trade  will  follow  the  broadest  and  deepest 
channels,  although  the  expense  may  be  something  more  than 
that  of  other  routes.  There  are  many  facilities  which  grow 
upon  them  which  do  not  exist  along  more  feeble  movements 
of  trade. 

If  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  is  followed,  it  can  reduce  the 
advantages  of  the  Canadian  route  to  that  degree,  that  it  will 
not  take  away  from  us  the  great  advantages  we  now  enjoy, 
except  to  a  limited  extent.  But  we  must  not  underrate  the 
dangtr  that  threatens  us,  or  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  we  can  keep,  without  effort,  an  enriching  commerce 
which  other  States,  as  well  as  the  British  Government,  are 
trying  to  wrest  from  us. 

HOW  TRANSPOB TA TION  ON  OUR    CANALS    CAN  BE 
CHEAPENED. 

Transportation  may  be  cheapened  either  by  increasing  the 
tonnage  of  the  boats  or  by  increasing  their  speed.  There  are 
two  methods  of  increasing  the  tonnage  of  boats;  one  by 
lengthening  the  locks,  another  by  adding  to  the  depth  of 
water. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  experiments  made  by  Divis- 
ion Engineer  Sweet  that  the  best  form  of  water  w&y  should 
have  a  cross  section  5  39-100  times  the  immersed  section  of 
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the  boat,  aud  a  surface  width  times  the  width  of  the  boat. 
The  width  of  the  canal  is  what  it  should  be,  but  it  lacks  depth 
to  have  the  benefits  of  this  law.  One  foot  added  to  its  depth 
would  cheapen  transportation.  It  would  help  commerce  in 
the  same  wa}^  as  a  reduction  of  tolls.  It  would  allow  the 
boats  now  in  use,  without  adding  to  their  size,  to  carry  fifty  , 
tons  additional.  Fifty  tons  added  to  the  load  of  a  horse  boat 
carrying  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  would  add  over  one-fifth 
to  its  paying  load.  An  increase  of  one  foot  draft  to  a  propeller 
and  to  its  consort  would  give  one  hundred  tons  more  load.  If 
the  boats  should  carry  only  the  loads  they  now  take,  thev  could 
make  the  trip  in  nineteen  hours  less  time  than  at  present,  and 
a  boat  carrying  twent}^-five  tons  in  addition  to  the  present 
load,  with  the  same  draft  on  the  horses,  could  make  the  trip 
in  six  hours  less  time. 

The  cost  of  giving  one  foot  more  depth  of  water  to  the  canal, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Engineers  hereto  attached,  will 
be  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  to  use  steam  upon  the  canals  may 
depend  upon  giving  them  greater  depth,  as  the  power  of  the 
propellers  will  be  increased  if  they  can  be  more  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  water. 

The  use  of  power  to  operate  the  locks  by  the  plan  devised 
by  Division  Engineer  Sweet,  would  cost  $3,200  for  double 
lock.  This  would  make*  a  great  saving  in  time.  The  locks 
of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  of  New  Jersey,  have  for 
nine  years  been  operated  by  steam,  the  power  at  the  same 
time  being  used  to  draw  the  boat  in  and  out  of  the  chamber. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Rossell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Canal,  states  that 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  time  of  lockages  of  one-half  by  this 
method.  A  like  saving  could  be  made  in  the  lockages  of  the 
Erie  canal,  at  a  much  less  cost,  by  the  use  of  the  water  which 
passes  from  one  level  to  the  other.  The  time  now  consumed 
by  the  seventy -two  lockages  on  the  Erie  canal  is  about 
eighteen  hours;  half  of  this  can  be  saved  to  the  boats  with  the 
present  depth  of  water.  The  use  of  power  upon  the  locks, 
together  with  an  increase  of  one  foat  in  the  depth  of  water, 
would  allow  a  boat  drawing  six  feet  of  water  to  make  thirty- 
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seven  hours  better  time  on  a  round  trip,  a  gain  that  in  many 
instances  would  enable  the  boatmen  to  make  another  trip 
during  the  reason  of  navigation. 

The  statements  of  Messrs.  Case,  Beadle  and  Pease,  of  Buf- 
falo, men  of  ability  and  experience,  show  that  the  cost  of^car- 
rying  a  bushel  to  .New  York,  if  seven  trips  are  made,  is  about 
3TVo66"  cents.  If  eight  trips  can  be  made  this  will  be  reduced 
to  3rVo2o  cents. 

The  fact  that  an  increase  of  depth  of  water,  and  the  saving 
of  time  in  lockage,  makes  no  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
boats,  commends  this  improvement  to  boatmen.  The  locks 
are  already  of  sufficient  height,  and  on  some  of  the  levels  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the  top  of  the  waste 
weirs,  and  a  great  deal  can  be  gained  in  a  short  time  and  at  a 
small  cost. 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
appropriate  the  whole  sum  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  one 
year,  nor  would  it  be  perhaps  advisable,  even  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  but  with  the  present 
economical  administration  of  the  canals,  sufficient  money 
could  be  laid  aside  each  year  to  complete  the  work  on  long 
lines  of  the  canal,  and  whatever  was  accomplished  year  by 
year,  would  lessen  the  time  necessary  to  make  a  trip,  and 
thus  cheapen  transportation. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THESE  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  TAX-PAYERS. 

The  improvements  which  I  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  are  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  tax  payers, 
and  particularly  by  those  living  in  parts  of  the  State  most 
remote  from  the  Erie  canal,  whose  burden  of  taxation  is  re- 
duced by  the  valuation  of  property  in  New  York  and  in  the 
towns  along  the  line  of  canal,  and  whose  share  of  the  common 
school  fund  are  so  much  enlarged  by  the  sums  which  are  paid 
to  them  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Any  diversion  of  commerce  from  the  great  cities 
of  our  State  must  cut  down  their  valuations  and  throw  more 
of  the  cost  of  government  upon  the  rural  districts.    This  cost 
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has  been  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  on  an  average,  about 
11|  millions  of  dollars,  and  during  the  past  year  it  was  about 
8|  millions  of  dollars.    About  one-half  of  this  was  paid  by 
the  city  of  New  York  alone,  although  its  population  was  less 
than  one-quarter  that  of  the  State. 

Of  this  8f  millions  of  dollars,  over  6 J  millions  was  paid  by 
New  York  and  Kings  and  the  counties  on  the  line  of  the 
Erie  canal.  The  value  of  property  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  has  diminished  largely,  and  if  commerce  is  turned  from 
them  there  will  be  a  greater  fall  in  the  future.  The  amount 
which  will  be  thus  thrown  from  them  upon  the  country  dis- 
tricts will  each  year  be  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  these  im- 
provements. But  this  increase  of  their  taxes  will  not  be  all 
of  the  damage  which  these  counties  will  suffer.  They  will 
lose  in  a  large  degree  the  markets  for  their  products,  and  the 
value  of  their  farms  will  fall  off.  Distrust  of  the  future 
of  New  York  is  now  working  o-reat  harm  to  its  business.  All 
forms  of  property  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that  city  are 
depreciated  by  the  fact  that  the  commerce  which  it  once  held 
with  a  strong  grasp  is  now  cut  up  and  divided  with  rival 
towns.  If  these  improvements  are  made,  the  experience  of 
the  past  two  years  shows  that  commerce  will  return  to  its 
natural,  rightful  channels,  property  will  rise  in  value,  taxa- 
tion will  be  lifted  off,  and  better  markets  gained  for  products. 

A  false  and  hurtful  idea  exists  that  the  people  of  this  State 
have  been  taxed  on  account  of  the  Erie  canal.  This  is  not 
true  by  statement  from  Auditor's  office. 

It  has  paid  into  the  treasury 


of  the  State  for  tolls,  &c, 


$118,142,837.81 


Its  cost  has  been  to  this  date 
lor  construction  and  en- 
largement, 


$49,387,122.77 


There  has  been  spent  for  re- 
pairs and  management, 


26,851,515.45 


-  76,238.938.22 


This  leaves  a  balance  of  money 
paid  into  the  treasury,  with- 
out computing  interest, 


$11,903,899.59 
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To  give  to  all  parts  of  the  State  the  benefits  of  canals,  six 
were  made,  three  running  into  the  northern,  and  three  into 
the  southern  part  of  New  York.  These  did  not  pay  for  them- 
selves. By  the  Constitution  of  1846  the  revenues  of  the 
canals  in  the  manner  there  set  forth  were  pledged  for  the 
debt  incurred  for  making  these  lateral  canals.  In  truth,  this 
constitutional  charge  simply  says  that  the  Erie  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  the  other  canals  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  State,  although  it  had  more  than  returned  to  the  treas- 
ury its  own  cost.  This  was  only  just  because  at  the  time, 
there  were  no  competing  routes  which  cut  down  its  revenues 

It  would  have  paid  all  these  debts  long  before  this,  but  for 
the  action  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  railroads.  When  that 
part  of  the  Central  originally  called  the  Utica  and  Schenec- 
tady railroad  was  chartered  in  1833,  it  had  no  right  to  cany 
freight.  In  1836,  the  link  of  the  present  Central,  then  known 
as  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  Railroad,  was  incorporated.  It 
could  only  carry  freight  by  paying  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund  the  tolls  paid  on  like  articles  upon  the  canals. 
In  1844?  all  of  the  railroads  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal 
were  allowed  to  carry  through  freight  upon  payment  of  tolls 
to  the  canal  fund.  During  all  this  time  the  Erie  canal  was  not 
only  furnishing  the  means  of  its  own  enlargement  and  the  con- 
struction of  lateral  canals,  but  in  addition  it  would  have  paid 
the  whole  amount  of  the  canal  debt  and  prevented  any 
taxation  for  that  purpose.  But  in  1851  the  State  gave  to 
these  railroads  the  right  to  carry  freight  free  of  tolls,  and  to 
take  what  they  could  from  the  canal  commerce  by  their  com- 
petition. Every  dollar  of  tax  paid  for  the  canals,  and  what 
remains  of  this  so  called  canal  debt,  is  the  result  of  this  act. 
This  debt  can  no  more  justly  be  called  an  Erie  canal  debt 
than  a  railroad  debt.  It  is  neither.  It  is  a  debt  made  for 
the  benefit  ot  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
*  particularly  for  those  parts  of  the  State  not  benefited  by  the 
Erie  canal.  This  law,  which  prevented  the  Erie  canal  from 
paying  the  debt  made  for  other  works,  was  passed  in  the 
interest  of  free  commerce,  and  because  the  State  was  unwill- 
ing to  tax  the  trade  which  sought  its  markets.    The  under- 
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signed  believes  that  it  was  a  wise  policy  and  one  that  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  State,  although  it  has  not  enabled  us  to 
retain  the  full  share  which  we  once  had  of  the  carrying  trade. 
The  roads  thus  benefited  have  been  managed  with  skill  and 
their  lines  are  unsurpassed  for  completeness  and  equipments. 
The  results  show  that  with  all  their  advantages  they  cannot, 
without  the  aid  of  water  routes,  keep  the  full  share  of  the 
commerce  which  we  once  enjoyed. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  LOW  TAXES  ON  COMMERCE. 

While  many  evils  would  grow  out  of  legislative  interference 
with  these  roads,  no  one  can  complain  of  measures  taken  by 
the  State  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  canal  as  a  competing 
route.  No  one  at  this  day  would  deem  it  wise  or  just  to  tax 
the  said  roads  to  pay  this  debt.  The  whole  community 
would  protest  against  such  a  measure,  which  wonld  in  any  way 
weaken  them  in  competition  with  those  of  other  States. 
Why  should  the  existence  of  this  debt  be  looked  upon  in 
some  quarters  as  a  reproach  to  our  existing  canals,  which  did 
not  make  it,  which  would  have  paid  it,  if  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  favor  of  free  railroad  transportation  had  not  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  so  ?  The  Erie  Canal  has  not  cost  the 
State  of  New  York  any  more  than  the  Central  or  the  Hudson 
River  railroads.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  paid  into  the 
treasury  large  sums  beyond  its  cost,  the  mere  interest  upon 
which  sum  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  repair 
and  make  every  needed  improvement. 

In  view  of  the  great  common  object  for  which  the  railroads 
were  chartered,  and  the  canal  made,  they  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  conflicting  agencies.  The  Erie  canal  by  its  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  of  our  State  gives  large  amounts  of  passen- 
ger traffic  and  trade  to  the  railroads,  which  it  is  not  fitted  to 
carrv.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  action  of  the  State,  the 
railroads  should  seek  rather  to  help  our  boatmen  than  to  harm 
them. 

The  object  of  giving  these  valuable  privileges  to  the  rail- 
roads was  to  make  them  cheap  routes  of  commerce,  which 


would  secure  to  our  State  what  it  then  held,  the  control  of  the- 
trade  with  the  great  West.  These  hopes  have  been  dis- 
appointed and  New  York  has  lost  a  large  share,  which  has 
been  diverted  to  other  States. 

We  are  now  thrown  back  upon  our  water  routes,  and  unless 
our  policy  is  wise,  liberal,  and  prompt,  the  result  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  every  class  of  our  citizens,  and  to  every  portion  of 
our  State.  It  was  a  wise  purpose  which  led  the  Legislature 
to  take  off  tolls  from  the  railroads  along  the  line  of  the  Erie 
canal.  It  was  done  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
roads  in  other  States,  and  to  save  our  commerce.  To  gain 
that  end  this  State  diverted  from  its  treasury  many 
millions  of  dollar^,  which  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  all  the 
canals.  This  made  it  necessary  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  their 
cost.  It  is  unjust  to  charge  against  the  boatmen,  the  result 
of  an  act  which  they  disapproved  at  the  time  and  which 
has  injured  them.  It  is  unjust  to  make  them  suffer  for  the 
consequences  of  an  act  which  their  competitors  urged  and 
which  has  been  of  such  great  value  to  them.  The  undersigned 
does  not  object  to  taking  tolls  from  any  form  of  transporta- 
tion, but  it  is  urged  that  a  small  share  of  this  liberality  dis- 
played to  railroads  should  be  shown  to  the  Erie  canal,  owned 
by  the  State,  which  has  paid  so  much  more  than  it  has  cost 
and  has  added  so  much  wealth  and  prosperity  to  every  part 
of  New  York.  Our  canals  and  railroads  have  many 
interests  in  common.  Their  managers  should  act  in  concert, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  great  objects  for  which  they  were 
made.  In  the  end  this  will  prove  to  be  the  best  way  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  each  method  of  transportation. 

THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION  FRAMED  TO  SECURE  LOW 

TOLLS. 

It  has  been  said  that  reductions  of  tolls  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  our  State  Constitution,  and  are  in  violation  of  pledges 
contained  in  it.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Its 
Articles  about  canal  tolls  not  only  contemplate  reductions, 
but  they  were  drawn  expressly  with  a  view  to  favor  them. 
The  use  of  the  term  pledges  in  discussing  its  provisions  has 
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misled  the  public  with  regard  to  them.  Its  aim  is  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  make  any  pledges  of 
them  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  reduction  when 
necessary  to  save  the  commerce  of  the  canals.  When  their 
revenues  were  large,  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  drew  up  this  part  of 
our  Constitution,  feared  that  the  public  would  look  upon 
these  amounts  as  lasting,  and  that  they  would  pledge  them  in 
some  way  for  purposes  that  might  be  popular  for  the  time  j 
so  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  State,  without  a 
violation  of  faith,  to  reduce  their  rates.  For  this  reason  he 
framed  the  sections  so  that  the  revenues  beyond  the  cost  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  should  be  used  for  paying  debts  for 
building  the  canals,  other  than  the  Erie,  and  for  loans  to  certain 
railroads.  He  states  in  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  to 
the  Convention  his  Articles,  that  the  Erie  canal  had  more 
than  paid  for  itself.  He  made  charges  upon  the  surplus  rev- 
enues for  more  than  he  believed  that  they  could  meet,  so  that 
no  other  charges  could  be  put  upon  them  -  in  a  way  which 
would  prevent  a  reduction  of  tolls.  The  Constitution  gives 
the  Legislature  and  Canal  Board  the  power  to  make  any  re- 
ductions which  should  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, and  no  law  or  pledge  can  divest  them  of  this  power. 
Mr.  Hoffman  did  not  believe  that  these  revenues  would  pay 
the  so  called  canal  debt.  He  did  not  thiuk  they  should  be 
kept  up  lor  that  purpose  when  they  were  hurtful  to  com- 
merce. He  believed  that  the  time  would  come,  much  sooner 
than  it  did,  when  the  State  ought  and  would  have  to  reduce 
toils  to  the  lowest  rates.  Whoever  will  read  the  Constitution 
on  this  point  will  see  that  it  is  consistent  with  what  is  here 
stated.  But  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  purposes 
of  these  articles.  Their  author  was  an  advocate  of  low  tolls, 
and  was  opposed  to  taxes  upon  commerce.  In  the  speech  in 
which  he  brought  forward  the  articles  in  the  Constitution  on 
this  subject,  he  uses  these  words  :  "  The  great  West  will  en- 
rich us,  it  is  true,  if  we  do  not  forbid  it  by  our  rates  of  tolls. 
*  *  *  The  high  rates  of  toll  is  our  greatest  enemy  in  this 
competition  for  revenue  and  transportation."  In  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  competition  of  other  routes  in  this  State  and 
elsewhere,  in  opposition  to  an  amendment  which  proposed  to 
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take  from  the  Legislature  the  right  to  reduce  tolls,  he  said  : 
"  These  remarks  enable  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Convention  here  is  in  a  situation  to  fix  rules  against 
the  reduction  of  tolls.  All  such  attempts  in  my  opinion 
have  gone  past  their  time,  You  cannot  do  it  with  safety. 
Yov  must  leave  the  question  open."  He  did  not  believe  that 
these  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  but  he 
sought  to  have  them  used  for  that  purpose  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  while  they  were  large,  and  also  to  prevent  their 
being  pledged  or  used  for  other  purposes.  He  said  :  "You 
must  use  these  tolls  when  you  can  get  them.  You  must 
pay  with  them  as  well  as  you  can.  When  they  ivill  not 
answer,  you  must  meet  the  deficit  by  taxation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, and  expunge  the  debt.  ****** 
/  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  expressing  my  own 
conviction  that  in  all  probability  our  revenues  for  some 
eight  or  ten  years  to  come,  {from  184-6,)  will  increase  as  has 
been  usual,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  mostly  our 
tolls  at  the  present  rates.  After  eight  or  ten  years,  competi- 
tion will  compel  us  to  reduce  our  rates  of  toll  to  secure 
transportation.  *  *  .  *  *  In  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
that  competition  will  become  so  strong  as  to  force  doivn  these 
rates  of  toll  so  strongly  and  rapidly  as  to  reduce  the  aggre- 
gate of  revenue" 

It  will  be  seen  that  tolls  have  not  been  reduced  as  fast  as 
was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hoffman  or  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  but  they  were  right  in  their  judg- 
ment, for  the  reductions  which  began  in  1870  should  have 
been  made  in  1866.  If  they  had  bten,  our  boatmen  and 
forwarders  would  not  have  been  weakened  and  driven  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  to-day  they  would  have  been  stronger 
in  their  competition  with  rival  routes.  There  are  few  instances 
upon  record  where  truths  about  a  distant  future  are  so  clearly 
forecast  as  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Hoffman  and  of  other  large- 
minded  men  in  the  Convention  of  1846.  Low  tolls  and  cheap 
transportation  do  not  conflict  either  with  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution,  but  they  carry  out  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  purposes  of  lessening  taxation  on  commerce. 
B 
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In  the  language  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  speaking  of  the  plan 
of  keeping  up  canal  revenue  by  tolls  and  by  taxing  the  rail- 
roads of  our  State  :  "  Legislation  may  block  up  the  passage 
from  here  to  Buffalo ;  it  has  the  power  to  do  so,  But  that 
power  is  the  immoral  poiver  of  self  destruction.  You  could 
only  turn  trade  by  all  the  varied  channels  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  to  the  Southwest  in  winter  and  to  the  North  and 
West  in  summer.  That  is  all  you  could  do.  You  can 
destroy  commerce,  and  ivith  that  destroy  the  rewards  of  indus- 
try, but  you  caunot  by  that  destruction  secure  yovr  revenues!' 

DISASTERS  WHICH  WOULD  FOLLOW  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  OUR  CANALS. 

If  our  boatmen  are  ruined  either  by  the  competition  of  the 
Canada  route,  or  by  the  railroad  combinations,  it  will  make 
widespread  disaster.  Many  thousands  of  our  citizens  engaged 
upon  our  canals  will  not  only  lose  their  property,  but  will  be 
driven  from  their  pursuits.  Many  warehouses  and  other  struc- 
tures will  be  made  valueless,  and  our  commercial  cities  will  be 
injured  to  a  degree  which  will  send  capital  and  enterprise  iuto 
other  States.  The  railroads  also  will  suffer  from  these  evils, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  replace  the  losses  from  the  destruction 
of  our  water  routes,  for  in  many  ways  they  have  uses  which 
railroads  do  not  have.  If  the  boatmen  on  the  canals  are 
broken  down,  the  State  will  be  forced  to  make  use  of  its 
rights  of  way  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  On- 
tario. These  will  make  better  railroad  routes  than  any  now  in 
use.  They  have  ample  width  ;  their  basins,  etc.,  would  furnish 
ground  for  all  its  needed  structures.  Their  grades,  with  a  few 
alterations,  would  be  most  favorable,  and  the  routes  would  be 
through  the  centres  of  that  close  array  of  towns  and  cities 
which  have  grown  up  along  this  line. 

The  aqueducts  and  culverts  for  crossing  streams,  made  to 
carry  a  great  volume  of  water,  seven  feet  in  depth,  are  more 
substantial  than  those  of  railroads.  The  cost  of  two  lines 
laid  with  steel  rails,  with  all  the  outfit  of  warehouses,  stations, 
engines,  cars,  etc.,  of  a  road  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  would  be 
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about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  highest  estimate  made 
by  Hon.  John  B.  Jervis  is  twenty-two  millions. 

As  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  State  to  build,  or  to  operate 
a  railroad,  it  would  have  to  graut  or  lease  its  route  to  a  com- 
pany which  would  make  a  road  of  required  character  aud 
upon  conditions  as  to  rates  of  fare  and  charges  far  below  those 
made  by  other  companies,  or  which  they  can  afford  with  the 
amount  of  their  cost  and  stock.  It  would  require  that  way 
charges  should  be  fairly  in  proportion  to  distances  carried. 
The  road  could  have  from  the  west  the  benefit  of  cheap  car- 
rying upon  the  lakes.  When  it  reached  the  banks-  of  the 
Hudson,  the  cars  could  be  cheaply  unloaded  from  the  elevation 
of  the  road,  without  the  cost  of  machinery,  iuto  barges  or 
floating  warehouses,  in  which  grain  or  other  articles  could  not 
only  be  taken  to  New  York,  but  kept  in  store  and  moved  to 
docks  and  ships  until  disposed  of. 

A  wise  policy  by  our  State,  a  just  regard  for  their  duties 
by  the  railroads  which  owe  their  privileges  to  its  grants,  a 
firm  purpose  by  all  parties  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  New 
York  in  all  its  sections  and  in  all  its  pursuits,  will  avert  threat- 
ened disaster  to  canals  and  existing  railroads.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  our  State  should  not  regain  its  former  com- 
mercial advantages,  why  our  railroads  should  not  be  fairly 
prosperous,  and  why  our  canals  and  boatmen  should  not  be  in 
the  future  what  they  have  been  in  the  past,  our  sure  reliances 
for  regaining  and  holding  our  commercial  supremacy. 

To  save  themselves,  the  roads  now  built  must  seek  to  save 
our  canals  and  boatmen.  In  common  with,  all  who  have 
learned  the  value  of  the  water  routes,  I  should  deplore  the 
necessity  which  would  drive  the  State  to  give  them  up,  with 
their  advantages  over  railroads  in  many  respects.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  such  action. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  BOATMEN  TO  SYMPATHY  AND  SUPPOR1. 

In  their  efforts  to  keep  commerce  on  the  canal  route  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  this  State,  the  boatmen  have  not  had 
the  sympathy  and  support  to  which  they  were  entitled.  In 
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the  minds  of  many,  they  are  confounded  with  those  who 
wronged  the  State  by  false  estimates  and  corrupt  contracts 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
doing  business  on  the  canal,  beyond  all  others,  are  interested 
in  having  it  managed  cheaply  and  honestly.  They,  beyond 
others,  were  harmed  when  its  channel  was  allowed  to  fill  up^ 
and  they  were  prevented  from  carrying  a  paying  load  to  mar- 
ket. When  a  break  was  imperfectly  and  slowly  repaired, 
their  boats  were  detained.  The  money  wasted  in  building 
bad  and  useless  structures  was  made  a  tax  upon  them,  by 
keeping  up  the  rates  of  toll. 

While  these  evils  have  been  corrected,  boatmen  do  not  hold 
a  position  they  are  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  their  relationship 
to  the  State.  Without  them  the  canals  are  useless.  They 
are  the  partners  of  the  State  in  transportation,  and  if  they 
suffer  the  State  is  wronged.  They  have  a  right  to  influence 
in  shaping  its  policy,  for  they  not  only  give  to  the  canals 
their  value^  but  all  their  interests  are  in  favor  of  economy, 
integrity  and  skill  in  their  management.  They  are  a  dis- 
organized body  of  hard- working  men,  who  have  no  way  of 
making  their  wants  and  wishes  known,  and  each  one  of  them 
feels  that  his  personal  influence  or  views  will  have  but  little 
weight.  Their  labor  gives  them  no  time  to  watch  public 
affairs.  This  is  not  only  an  injury  to  them,  but  to  the  public 
at  large,  who  would  learn  much  of  value  if  in  some  authen- 
tic way,  their  statements  of  facts,  their  complaints  of  wrong 
doing,  their  opinions  of  the  best  way  of  managing  our  canals, 
could  be  laid  before  the  people  of  the  State.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  a  law  which  will  allow  them  to  organize  as  an 
association,  in  a  way  somewhat  like  that  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  This  would  give  them  officers  who  could 
speak  with  authority  for  their  common  interest,  who  could 
collect  facts  which  concern  our  canals,  and  who  could  point 
out  abuses.  Their  reports  could  be  sent  to  the  Legislature, 
placed  upon  its  files,  and  published  with  its  journals.  While 
this  would  cost  but  little,  great  advantages  would  be  gained. 
It  would  give  them  the  influence  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
It  would  enable  them  to  guard  against  unfit  or  unfriendly 
appointments. 
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While  railroads  are  placed  under  the  control  of  those  who 
have  strong,  lasting  and  moneyed  interests  in  their  success,  the 
canals  of  our  State  are  under  the  control  of  those  whose  se-  » 
lection  in  the  nature  of  things  grows  out  of  many  other  con- 
siderations than  the  prosperity  of  our  public  works.  Their 
tenure  of  office  is  short  and  uncertain.  The  motives  and 
temptations  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  partisan  friends  or  local 
interests  are  many  and  strong.  Nothing  proves  more  clearly 
the  great  intrinsic  value  of  our  canals  than  the  fact  that  they 
have'  not  been  crushed  out  by  the  evils  and  defects  of  our 
old  system.  It  is  due  to  the  former  Canal  Commissioners  to 
say  that  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils  when 
they  held  office,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  select  the  men 
who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  canals  in  re- 
pair, nor  could  they  remove  them,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  Canal  Board,  a  majority  of  whose  members  were  State 
officials  whose  regular  duties  gave  them  no  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  our  public  works.  The  Superintendents,  who 
were  thus  appointed  by  strangers  to  the  canals,  held  their 
offices  for  a  single  year,  and  thus  reappointment  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  but  upon 
the  array  of  friends  they  could  bring  to  Albany  in  their  behalf 
Strict  economy  and  fidelity  to  duty  made  them  enemies,  laxity 
and  waste  gave  them  friends.  The  marvel  is  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  able  to  do  as  well  as  they  did  under  this  cor- 
rupting system. 

The  low  cost  of  keeping  the  public  works  in  repair  the 
last  season,  and  their  successful  management,  places  ina  strong 
light  the  abuses  of  the  past.  The  organization  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the'ir  use,  in  the  way  suggested,  will  make  a  powerful 
influence  in  favor  ol  upholding  the  policy  of  retrenchment 
and  reform.  It  will  aid  those  who  seek  to  do#their  duty  in 
standing  up  against  all  evil,  or  inconsiderate  influences,  which 
are  constantly  pressing  upon  canal  officials.  Another  great 
gain  from  this  co-operation  will  be  that  it  will  strengthen 
our  boatmen,  and  forwarders,  in  their  competition  with  other 
routes.  It  will  give  them  new  courage,  when  they  feel  the 
power  which  grows  out  of  organized  strength,  which  now 
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exists  only  in  a  latent,  disorganized  form.  The  undersigned 
respectfully  urges  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
some  measure  of  the  kind  here  suggested.  This  would  be  of 
service  to  the  canal  officers,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  learn 
from  the  representatives  of -the  forwarders  and  boatmen,  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  canal.  They  could  arrange  for 
early  reliable  reports  of  all  abuses,  by  those  engaged  upon 
the  public  works,  and  it  would  be  an  effective  agency  for  check- 
ing any  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  attempts  to  impose  upon  the 
boatmen  by  lock  tenders  and  others. 


